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Per year — $1.50. Postage free to any 
part of the world. In clubs of five or more 
subscriptions, $1.00 each, plus $.25 postage 
for Canadian, and $.50 postage for all other 
foreign subscriptions. Single copies, $.15. 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400words 
are solicited, Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used, 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings, Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
We suggest from four to twelve lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet. 


No manuscript will be acknowledged or 
returned unless accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. No remunera- 
tion for material used on Children’s Pages 
except by arrangement, 
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Wy: wish we did not have to write this piece—it is very unpleasant—but 


we believe it is of sufficient importance to justify our action. 


Last year more than a half million youngsters between the ages of 10 and 
17 were arrested in this country and, with our steadily-increasing population, 
even more will be arrested this year. 


Massachusetts, unfortunately, is no different from other states in this ju- 
venile crime problem, as evidenced by two cases investigated by our Society in- 
volving gross cruelty to animals, which took place recently. 


The first pathetic case concerns the brutal hanging of a cocker spaniel which 
was found dangling from a light standard in front of a school. The unfortunate 
little dog was tied around the neck and hind legs. At this writing, six boys have 
been questioned by police and humane agents, and one suspect admitted to police 
that he had “‘strung up” cats on several occasions, but denied he had anything 
to do with the “gallows death” of the dog. The case is still under investigation 
by the agents of this Society. 


The second case is even more atrocious. Five boys, aged 11 to 13, killed 
one cat a week, usually on Friday. They would slip a noose over the frightened 
creature’s neck and then swing it against a building wall or throw it into the 
air and stab at it with a 14-inch bayonet. Some of the cats were mutilated in a 
manner too horrible to describe here. The five boys were brought in and con- 
fessed their crimes and, after juvenile authorities and other official agencies 
looked into the matter, the court dismissed the case without comment. 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover recently stated editorially in the FBI Law 
Enforcement Bulletin: ““Among the complex and various causes spawning juvenile 
crime, there certainly is no more basic nor common factor than apathy or failure 
of parents in properly discharging responsibilities to their children. This basic 
failure is appallingly prevalent; and the regrettable fact is that the irresponsible 
parents who neglect their duty continue to do so because they are not held ac- 
countable for their dereliction. It is my firm belief that juvenile crime could be 
abated if parents were made to face legal and financial responsibility for the 
criminal acts of their children.” 


What more can we say than Amen. 


Morning Becomes “Mr. Coppersmith” 


By Bertha Wilcox Smith 


HO is “Mr. Coppersmith?” I shall 

give you some hints. His ancestors 
were Irish. He is large and has four long 
legs and four large feet and fringed ears 
and bright eyes and a beautiful soft-as- 
silk coat that is just the color of a bur- 
nished copper teakettle. You have surely 
guessed that he is a big, beautiful Irish 
setter. He lives in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith. So you see why he is called 
Mr. Coppersmith. Upon occasion he has 
been called Mr. Snoopersmith! His first 
big excitement in the whole, thrilling day 
is hearing Mr. and Mrs. Smith rising in 
the morning. Up the stairs he bounds, 
tail swinging and eyes bright with antici- 
pation! Anticipation means _ thinking 
about all the good times to come. He 
escorts Mrs. Smith to the kitchen, which 
is his favorite room. However, there is 
one unsatisfactory feature about the 
kitchen. No one has ever shown him 


Word to the Wise 


A‘ IMALS, in my opinion, are, if given 
the chance, far from stupid. They 
are just like children if they are treated 
kindly and feel loved and wanted—and, 
just like children, they will take as much 
advantage of you as they can. 

Like people, animals fall into two 
classes. With careful survey, the differ- 
ence is always seen. Any well treated and 
loved animal takes on a friendly, gentle 
look, while a “stray” or abused animal 
always has that wary, frightened appear- 
ance. I suppose there may be some excep- 
tions, although I have never found any, 
but some people who are experienced in 
reading people’s personalities, say an 
animal's characteristics and the treatment 
of this animal are easier to surmise cor- 
rectly than characteristics of a human 
being. One employer I know, as a matter 
of form, visits the prospective employee's 
home to determine how qualified he is 
for the job — for he’s a believer that 
anyone for any type of work should be 
a kind man in all ways — and you can’t 
be kind to an animal or child for one 
afternoon and have it look genuine. 
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how to open the refrigerator door! If 
only he could do that, he could climb 
right in and bring out his own breakfast 
of milk and cottage cheese — not to 
mention a few extras! However, the next 
best thing is seeing the door swing wide 
and losing oneself in the outpouring of 
delicious aromas, such as that of left-over 
beef stew! 

After breakfast comes the big moment 
of the day. Either Mr. Smith or Mrs. 
Smith, or perhaps both on special days 
like Christmas, snaps a long, loose leash 
on Mr. Coppersmith’s collar, opens the 
door, and off they go into the wonderful 
out-of-doors, filled with sun or snow or 
wind, and, best of all, with the most 
pleasant scents, even superior to that of 
beef stew — the scents of moist earth, 
dewy grass, rabbit tracks, and squirrel fur. 
Most probably a cardinal bursts into a 
song of delight at the sight of Mr. Cop- 
persmith! Out of the garden and down a 
lane they go to the entrance of a wonder- 


By Janet Cowle 


I've had several pets, but I can’t say 
which would be my favorite, for I loved 
them all in their own ways. Perhaps I’m 
partial to my cat, as I still have him and 
cats are usually more reserved and not as 
outwardly affectionate as a dog. Also, 
I’m partial to “Tommy” because a cat 
definitely belongs to one person in par- 
ticular and just as Tommy is my favorite, 
I'm his favorite, too. 

It didn’t take him long to realize his 
place in our home, for he is as spoiled 
as they come. But I like an animal with 
personality. For instance, I think he’s cute 
when he indignantly scolds if he has to 
wait over fifteen minutes to be let in 
from outside, and then he streaks past to 
show me that I may not carry him in. 
Obviously, he thinks nothing should be 
done but pay attention to him. If I try 
to do school work, he comes and _ lies 
squarely on my books — and how can 
you turn down those big, questioning eyes 
as he purrs contentedly? No matter what 
I’m eating, he sits and purposefully be- 
grudges me every bite until I give him 
a little piece. Then he turns up his nose 


ful place called a park! There the leash 
is unsnapped! Freedom! Ecstasy! Swift 
as the morning wind, a flash of burnished 
gold in the sun, he is off! Mrs. Smith 
walks along the road, swinging the leash. 
Mr. C. races to the first bend, turns and 
races back to make sure that his compan- 
ion is sharing in his mad delight. Then, 
up and down the ravines he flies, pausing 
to peer under every fallen log, to sniff 
the bark of every tree, to paw the leaves 
out of every hole in the ground, just in 
case of big game lurking there. He knows 
that a bird dog should not chase rabbits, 
but who could resist? He has never 
caught up to one; they are really up to 
tricks, such as leaping across the road in 
one long jump to throw a fellow off the 
scent, or going into reverse without warn- 
ing. However, an end must come to all 
such excursions! Breathless, at the end of 
the circuit, he rejoins Mr. S., and pants his 
way toward home and a very long drink 
of water! Morning is really the time! 


at it and is satisfied—at least, until the 
next time. 

He has his “spunking corner,” too. 
Anytime I have to leave while he is lying 
on my lap, rather than let me say I left 
him, he scolds and leaves me. 

If I’m lying down on the davenport, 
relaxing as I read a good book, he jumps 
up and lays his head on my arm. How 
can I disappoint him? Therefore, in about 
a half hour, his purring has me seemingly 
fast asleep. Then, he leaves me and goes 
to get praise from Mother. He shows her 
his accomplishments and she gives him 
the expected praise. 

He often stays out all night. We find 
him the next morning sleeping in his 
box. He has a secret tunnel into our 
cellar. Before he discovered it though, 
he had another good idea which I never 
did quite get used to. About five a.m., 
he’d want to come in. He would climb 
a telephone pole, jump over to a ledge 
outside my window and scratch the screen 
until I looked. Then he’d rush down, 
over to the door, and wait for me. 

He fares all right with Mother and 
Dad, too. While I’m at school, Mother 
enjoys the company she gets from 
Tommy. 
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“Please do not disturb. I! got in rather late last night.” 


Unusual places 


to cat-nap spell— 


UFFY, my long-haired cat, has never 

been satisfied with the ordinary 
places in which cats usually curl up for 
their naps. Not for him was the coziness 
of the fireplace hearth on a cold night or 
the coolness of the cellar or kitchen lino- 
leum in the summer. 

From the time he entered our house- 
hold, at the tender age of about six weeks, 
at least that is as near as we can reckon 
it, one of the greatest sources of enter- 
tainment for us was in searching for his 
many hide-aways. We finally came to 
the conclusion that the quickest way to 
find Tuffy was to look in the least ex- 
pected locations first. 

For instance, if the lid of the. clothes 
hamper in the bathroom was carelessly 
left open, there we would find Tuffy 
snuggled down among the dirty clothes. 
Or, if someone forgot to latch the door 
of the closet beneath the stairway, there 
he would sprawl among the vacuum 
cleaner and all its many attachments. 

On cold winter nights, I would awaken 
to find him on my pillow, curled around 
my neck like a fur scarf. If, by chance, 
he didn’t come in at night when called 
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and as a result had to spend most of the 
night out-of-doors, he made a bee-line 
for beneath the covers and to bed with 
me, in the early morning—wet, muddy 
paws and all. 

On hot days, the breezes attracted him 


Beneath the radio lamp. 


” 


By Lucille Mabbott 


—any open window would do—much to 
the delight of the small children of the 
neighborhood. Here he would lie on the 
window sill, wedged against the screen, 
flat on his back and all four paws in the 
air. He would sleep for hours in this 
position, then get up and stretch all over, 
arch his back to its very highest position 
and yawn prodigiously. Then he would 
curl up again for another long snooze. 

His favorite spot, during the evening 
that we were absent from home, was 
beneath a lamp on the table in front of 
our picture window, or sometimes be- 
neath another lamp on the radio. He 
simply picked his spot on either surface 
and casually pushed everything out of 
the way to make room for himself. Pic- 
tures, ash trays and clock usually ended 
up on the floor while Tuffy slept merrily 
on. 

When we left the house in the eve- 
ning, we always turned on the lamp in 
front of the window and the nicest wel- 
come home was the sight of Tuffy waiting 
indignantly for us to return, but wel- 
coming us, nevertheless, when he heard 
the key rattling in the front door. 
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Gray butcher bird caught in a peaceful mood. 


Birds That Use Tools 


By John Warham 


|B pers: certain higher animals such as monkeys, birds 
seldom develop any means of collecting and handling 
their food other than by using their beaks and feet. However, 
there are a few exceptions to this rule. 

The simplest examples are demonstrated by those birds that 
use stones, rocks and roadways as anvils on which to smash up 
food that would otherwise be inedible. Gulls and ravens do 
this when they fly high over rocks onto which they drop shell- 
fish and then descend to enjoy their meal. Similarly, European 
song thrushes use stones on which they shatter the shells of 
the snails they find in gardens. 

Woodpeckers will use a crevice in a tree trunk as a vice when 
cracking nuts or when opening pine cones. Once a suitable 
crevice has been found, the place may be used for weeks as a 
sort of workbench, cone after cone being wedged home, broken 
up and then discarded. 

The gray butcher bird of Australia must also be numbered 
among the tool users of the bird world for it employs the sharp 
end of a branch as a vice when dismembering its victims. 

But, by far the most unusual instance is that furnished by a 
finch of the Galapagos Islands. This bird searches for insects 
much as a woodpecker does, feeding on beetle grubs hiding in- 
side their galleries bored into the trees, but the finch lacks 
the long beak and sticky tongue of a true woodpecker. To help 
it extract the elusive insects from their holes, it breaks off a 
short spine from a cactus, one which is neither too soft nor yet 
too brittle. This the finch uses to force the insects from their 
hiding places. 

Lastly, the satin bower bird of Queensland is said to use 
pulped berries and powdered charcoal mixed with saliva to 
“paint” the walls of the elaborate bower in which it flaunts its 
charms to its mate. This appears to be the only instance of a 
bird using a paint brush. 
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Impact the Pig 


By Leona Meals 


ELECTING and limiting the Mayflower’s cargo in 1620, 
no doubt, contributed to her successful and famous voyage. 
Having been her master since 1608, Christopher Jones knew 
better than anyone else the capabilities of the three masted, 
doubled-decker merchant ship. Therefore, he personally super- 
vised her cargo when the Pilgrims embarked on their great 
adventure. 


Provisions and furnishings for the Pilgrims’ new homes 
were the most essential and ample items aboard the Mayflower. 
The cargo of livestock was limited. It is not known if cows, 
horses and sheep were included on this first voyage. However, 
goats, pigs, poultry and two dogs are known to have been part 
of that important cargo. 


Even so, the Mayflower dipped lower than she was intended 
to when built, but she pressed bravely forward at her top-notch 


speed of two and a half miles an hour when it was good sailing 
weather. 


Eventually, other ships followed and brought to the shores 
of Massachusetts more people and livestock. As more and more 
towns sprang up, the method of governing the colony had to be 
revised. Hitherto landowners, known as freemen, attended 
the General Court and made the laws. But when they got 
too numerous, each town sent a Deputy and an Assistant to 
General Court to act as one body. 


Petty and grand thievery, quarreling between neighbors, as 
well as murder were solved and punished fairly by the law- 
making body. Livestock was a much desired and coveted 
commodity. Frequently thefts of livestock occurred between 
neighbors. 

One day a dispute arose in General Court about a pig. A 
woman accused her neighbor of stealing and killing her pig. 
It was a serious offense and needed much deliberation. The 
Court spent seven days on the issue at hand. 

When the case came up for vote the majority of the Assist- 
ants were for acquittal and the majority of the Deputies were 
for conviction. Since no sentence could be pronounced with- 
out the majority of both groups, the suit was dismissed. 


This case created a discord in the General Court, with the 
final result that it was split up into two bodies. All the other 
colonies followed this example. 


Years later, when Congress met for the purpose of drafting 
the Constitution, the general procedure of the General Court, 
consisting of two bodies, was adopted and it has never been 
changed. 


There have been many stories written, some true and others 
fictional about the roles played by various animals and their 
impact on civilization. All manner of animals are involved, but 
certainly of no greater importance has any animal ever been 
than the pig, who, as has been explained, helped to shape the 
Constitution of the United States. 
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Mr. Davis says, ‘Come up and see me sometime.” 


Home for Mr. Davis 


By Glenda L. Walls 


'. the present housing shortage in southern California, 
“Mr. Davis,” of Long Beach, recently moved into a new 
home, a penthouse, at that. 

Before frantic house-hunters in the area begin a search for him 
to learn if his former home ‘thas been rented yet, it should be 
noted that Mr. Davis is not, as it might seem, a mere man, but 
rather, eighteen pounds of intelligent dog. The penthouse in 
which Mr. Davis now so grandly resides is a small dog house, 
to which he is seen climbing in the picture. It was built on the 
roof of the garage by his owners, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Height. 

The idea for the second-story home originated when the dog 
was seen climbing a ladder into a tree in search of a ripe fig, 
a delicacy he enjoys. 

When the ladder was placed against the garage, the brown 
and white dog learned to climb the sixteen feet to the roof 
top. It soon became his favorite haunt and he would remain 
on the roof top for hours, contentedly looking down on passers- 
by. 

The house was built by Mr. Height and Mrs. Height furnished 
it with a bed, a mattress of striped ticking and Mr. Davis’ own 
blanket. 

When Mr. Davis is not in his own home, he is “visiting” 
the Heights. He can usually be found seated on a stool, watch- 
ing out the window. Sitting on his haunches, his sharp eyes 
glancing swiftly up and down the street, his ears acquiver, ever 
alert for the familiar sounds of the neighborhood children. 
And when they arrive, he leaps from the stool and starts for 
the door. The children are as fond of him as he is of them 
and he is always ready to put on quite a show for this admiring 
audience. 
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Who Was Lady? 


By Elena K. Mead 


I would have taken a hard heart to turn away from the 
pleading brown eyes of the ragged collie, standing before 
me in the snow—heavy with her newborn young. 

She wagged her tail uncertainly when I spoke and crawled 
humbly to my feet. Every inch an aristocrat, I knew she had 
reduced herself to begging only because of her need. 

No name seemed to fit her except Lady and that is what we 
called her. Although she accepted our hospitality gracefully, 
never once did she attempt to share our confidence, always re- 
maining pleasantly aloof. 

We made her a comfortable bed in the barn in a big wooden 
box, covering it with an old horse blanket to keep the biting 
cold away. In a little while she shared the box with an in- 
distinguishable blur of fluff that later revealed itself as four 
beautiful puppies. Gratefully, Lady lapped the warm milk we 
gave her, fresh from the cow, and maintained guard over the 
little family. 

But Lady had another mission. When the puppies were six 
weeks old, she took her departure. We watched her bid 
them a solemn farewell, giving each an extra lick or two with 
her long, black tongue. Then she trotted out through the barn- 
yard, and down the lane. 

At the road she stopped and looked back for a long moment. 
She was saying good-bye—and maybe thanking us in dog- 
language for our kindness to her and the puppies. She didn’t 
look back again, just trotted down the road, steadily faster until 
she broke into a run. We never saw her again. 
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The Orioles’ Feud 


By Edna M. White 


Psychology and color-consciousness divert birds’ attention 


and bring about peace 


RCHARD and Baltimore orioles 

came to the farm at the same time 
in the spring. Both pairs began looking 
around the yard and quarreling. 

It seemed both lady birds wanted to 
live near the house, but there was only 
one place—a small elm tree twenty feet 
from the porch. Landscaping had just 
begun. 

Usually the orchard orioles are more 
shy. They build farther out, in hedges, 
or orchard trees. The Baltimore are more 
bold. They often live in the dooryard 
if a suitable tree or shrub can be found. 

This time, Mrs. Orchard was fussy. She 
was determined to have her nest close in. 
She wanted to live in that elm tree. So did 
Mrs. Baltimore. And a feud started be- 
tween the two families. 

The females chattered and sassed each 
other every time they met in the yard. 
The males fought. They rolled over and 
over on the lawn, like two colored balls, 
pecking and clawing angrily. 

Mary watched anxiously. She was 
afraid one of the birds would be injured. 
Then she had an idea. Perhaps she could 
turn their attention to something else. 

From her workbasket, Mary took 
scraps of bright strings and yarns. She 
scattered them over the lawn. Would the 
orioles use them in their new homes? 

Baltimores often weave strings into their 
nests. Sometimes they are selective about 
the colors—one pair using mixed colors, 
another a single shade. Orchard orioles 
make their nests with grass. 

Mr. Baltimore was interested at once 
in the gay colors. He perched on the 
fence and cocked his head from side to 
side, trying to decide which string to take. 
He chose a bright orange, like his own 
feathers. Mrs. Baltimore hopped down 
from a lower perch and picked up a 
pink string. 

The Orchards looked on with interest. 
Suddenly they, too, decided to use strings. 
And they fought for them. Round and 
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round the four birds fluttered, scolding 
in shrill voices. 

The brilliant orange bird streaked 
through the air, the brick red one close 
behind. Way out to the old cottonwood 
tree in the poultry yard they flew. Then 
Mr. Orchard came back. 

While he was a valiant fighter, he was 
not adept at building with strange ma- 
terials. He brought strings to his wife 
who did most of the work on their nest 
in the elm. But she could not weave 
them smoothly, either. So, she threw 
them out. 

Mrs. Baltimore liked the old cotton- 
wood tree. She started a nest with small 
twigs. Her mate slipped back to the 
yard and darted out with a string to bind 
them together. The Orchards did not 
notice him. They were too busy now 
with their own home. 

It was developing into the most beau- 
tifully woven grass basket Mary ever saw. 
Every blade seemed chosen for uniformity 
of size and color. Green grass was used. 
It dried evenly to a nice soft brown. 

The Baltimore’s nest was too high for 
Mary to observe closely. It swung from 
the tiptop branch of the big old tree. 
An exclusive place, indeed. But she 
watched happily as materials were 
gathered. 

Yes, the strings were being used. The 
master of that household flew straight 
to the yard now. He picked up a short 
length of embroidery floss and hurried 
back home. He made the trip again and 
again, calm and unafraid. 

The feud was ended. Each family had 
won a victory. The Orchards had a home 
close in. The Baltimores swung in a 
colorful, enchanting palace, high among 
the leaves. 

And Mary was happy, too. In fact, 
the whole family was relieved that Mary's 
idea had worked out so well. We were 
glad that the battle had been compromised 
and that we could just enjoy watching 
our bird neighbors at play and at work. 


My Neighbors 


By Mary H. Beam 


My garden has a tiny pool, 

With ferns and rocks to keep it cool. 
And here, among the vines and flowers, 
Bird neighbors come to take their showers. 


A well-groomed cardinal helps himself 
To sun-flower seeds upon the shelf, 
Then mounting to the tallest tree, 
“What cheer!” he calls, “Marie, Marie.” 


All round the year, day after day, 
The tit-mouse wears his Quaker gray, 
And calls a cheerful, “Dee, dee, dee,” 
No matter what the day may be. 


The nuthatch, always trim and neat, 

Goes upside down for grubs to eat. 

He cocks his head with knowing jerk, 

And bids his neighbors, “Work, work, 
work.” 


The patient downy always works, 

From dawn till dusk, he never shirks. 
He gleans each tree on trunk and limb, 
Not many worms escape from him. 


In spring and all the summer long, 
A song sparrow sings his happy song. 
And on a sunny winter day, 

You sometimes hear his roundelay. 


The wren now bubbles o’er with glee, 
Now scolds with great ferocity, 
While quiet as a wee brown mouse 
His busy wife re-twigs her house. 


On dreary, dull November days, 
As guests we welcome even jays. 
Their rudeness is forgiven quite, 
Because their plumage is so bright. 


The cat-bird and the vireo, 

The migrants as they come and go, 
The robins nesting in a tree 

Are all my friends. They sing to me. 


Bibsey, the Spaniel 


By Grace Allen 


Bibsey, flighty as a seagull, 

Met a dashing Mr. Beagle. 

She rolled her eyes, a spaniel science, 
And then she made a misalliance. 
Now, before the world, she dangles 
Eight fat and furry little spangles! 
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Pigs like clean living quarters, 


HILDREN, and even adults, often 

overlook the importance of cleanli- 
ness in the care of pets. Not only should 
the animals be kept clean but the homes 
which are provided for the pets need to 
be attractive and tidy. A study of how 
animals keep themselves clean goes far 
toward emphasizing this necessity. 

There are those who consider the pig 
a dirty animal, as he wallows in his mud 
puddle. They wonder why he likes such 
filth. Friend Pig does not like it! When 
pigs are allowed to forage around and 
root in large fields, they are as clean as 
other animals. It is only when the pigs 
are kept in nasty pens that they are dirty. 

Mud to the elephant and the water 
buffalo is a cleansing agent. The buffalo’s 
wallow is his bathtub. The mud cakes 
and dries on the tough hide then falls off 
or is rubbed off, bringing with it loose 
hairs or other unwanted matter. 

When horses and cows are unclean, 
the blame may be traced back to the 
owners. If milk is sold from the cows, 
the Board of Health or the milk inspector 
sees to it that the animals are kept clean. 
A good farmer keeps the coats of his 
horses and cows clean by brushing and 
currying. Horses help in the cleaning job 
by rolling on the ground in dry, bare 
spots, all the time scrubbing their backs 
and shoulders. Cows use their rough 
tongues to smooth their own coats and 
those of the baby calves. Cows help each 
other by smoothing the coats of one an- 
other. Did you ever try rubbing a cow’s 
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wholesome food and proper care. 


coat the wrong way? Notice how quickly 
the cow redresses the rumpled coat. 

A cat’s tongue is much like a cow’s 
tongue — rough. All members of the cat 
family, house cats, lions and tigers, use 
their tongues as wet brushes to clean and 
smooth their fur covering. An often-seen 
sight is a cat licking a foreleg just back 
of the foot and rubbing it over the head, 
over the face and even over the ears. 

Squirrels, rabbits and rats use both 
front paws at once, reaching up to the 
ears, then with one paw, work on each 
ear. Rabbits are unusually clean animals. 
They, like the cats, bring their tongues 
into use for brushing and cleaning their 
fur. Forest creatures seldom keep mussed 
up coats for long. After a tussle with 
another animal, they immediately set 
about repairing any damage to their ap- 
pearance. 

Birds are noted especially for neatness 
with their beautiful unruffled, glossy 
plumage. The wood duck with his bril- 
liantly-colored covering knows that any 
disarrangement would spoil the lovely 
pattern of his feathery coat. Common 
fowls spend much time oiling and 
smoothing their feathers with their bills. 

Birds have fun bathing. Every canary 
owner knows how that bird begs for a 
daily bath. An excellent way to attract 
birds to the yard or garden is wit’ 1 good- 
sized, well-filled bird bath. On a varm 
summer’s day, as many as five ditfierent 
varieties of birds will’take advantage of 
the bathing convenience. Standing in 


Animals 
Want 


By Mary Collier Terry 


shallow water, the bird ducks under, 
comes up, flutters his wings, gives his body 
several vigorous shakes, then flies away 
to a sunny place for drying. And listen 
to him sing! 

English sparrows are not so particular. 
A mud puddle or a gutter pool is enough, 
but I have an idea he finally gets himself 
clean. 

Even insects “primp.” Flies, wasps, 
mud-daubers and mosquitoes brush them- 
selves with their legs, forelegs for the 
heads and hind legs for the wings. A fly 
brushes his head and face, then rubs his 
feet together as if to clean them. 

I kept a praying mantis, that strange 
great, green insect, as a pet for several 
days. I watched him as he caught and 
ate a spider. When his eating was over, 
he spent several minutes carefully clean- 
ing himself, rubbing the long front arms 
over his queer, heart-shaped face and huge 
bulging eyes. 

Cleanliness in animals is an interesting 
study. One fact is very true, all living 
creatures, wild and tame, want to be clean. 
Dirty animals are unhappy and discon- 
tended. : 
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BOOK ENDS DELUXE 


Tommy (left) and Pumpkin, so-called because 
of her orange coloring, make a spritely pair 
of book ends, that is, until Tommy, the 
youngster, decides that it’s time to reach 
around and slap his mother playfully. Then 
the fun begins and the books clatter to the 
floor. The crash usually sends Tommy scurry- 
ing, to watch discreetly from under a chair 
while Mamma takes the blame for the ac- 
cident. 


—Photo by Louise Van der Meid 
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PINT-SIZED HERO 


Puddles is a small dog and his 
mistress, Mrs. Elmer Renth, of Belle- 
ville, Hlinois, is a large woman, but 
despite this inequality in size and 
weight, Puddles saved his mistress’ 
life. It happened when Mrs. Renth 
was wading in the river and slipped 
from a log into deep water. Puddles 
swam to her side, got hold of her 
clothing and just kept tugging. He 
was pulled under time and again, 
but he never let loose until help ar- 
rived. In the picture are Puddles 
and his mistress who is holding the 
Dog Hero Medal awarded her pet for 
his courage and devotion. 


-Photo by Grover Brinkman 
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WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE 


Jackie, the tiger cat pet of Mrs. I. P. Terry, of Southhold, Long 
Island, was never known to take a drink of water in all of his 
ten years. Never, that is, until this past summer when all at 
once he discovered the bird bath in his own back yard. For 
some reason or another that apparently appealed to him and 
now, regularly once a day, he informs Mrs. Terry that he’s 
thirsty. She obligingly holds him up for his daily drink. 


—Photo by Haydn Mason 


CANINE COPY-CAT 


Take a look at the model of a dog on the hearth to the 
lett of the fireplace. Compare its pose with that of 
the real dog on the ottoman and you will see that 
they are positioned the same, even the tilt of the head 
and nose. The dog’s owner, Edgar Shelly, of Durand, 
Michigan, says that the animal always takes this posi- 
tion when on the ottoman. He doesn’t know what 
connection there is between this pose and that of the 
imitation dog, but he wonders if he may have under- 
estimated the |. Q. of his pet. 


—Photo by Weld. D. Wood: 
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Rides Again 


By Sally Oston 


I WAS sitting out in back of our little 
house enjoying a zephyr-like breeze 
from the pond which borders our yard, 
when one of my friends popped in for a 
visit. We decided to sit in the sun so I 
went inside to get a chair. Then, I heard 
my nice neighbor saying hello to Daisy 
and inviting her to come outside. I 
thought she meant on to the screened-in 
enclosure, and then I was running as if 
possessed, to catch Daisy just in case that 
invitation meant out into the world be- 
yond. My premonition was correct, and 
Dashing Daisy was on the loose again. 

This time I did not get panic-stricken. 
I went to the door and called, but Daisy, 
like a child, closed her ears and paid no 
attention to me. Next, I took a cookie, 
walked over to the vicinity where Daisy 
was and tried bribery, but that caused no- 
body’s blood pressure to rise in anticipa- 
tion. And with good reason. 


Our little pond is the happy habitat of 
a few nameless varieties of fish who give 
prospective fishermen no end of mental 
anguish and aggravation by persisting in 
not biting. On that particular Saturday 
afternoon, one lone man, accompanied by 
a small beagle, was trying out his pole. 
Daisy, being a very sociable and amiable 
dog, made friends with the little stranger, 
and the two of them decided to go for a 
swim in our muddy, three-foot deep pond. 
She evidently was having a wonderful time 
because nothing would entice her out of 
that tepid water. 

The fisherman tried to chase her out of 
the water, but she just wriggled at him, 
thrust her ears back and splashed around 
a little more. 

Then, my distress call was answered. 
Al Zundell, a good friend of ours, came 
across the street and told Daisy quite for- 
cibly to get back to me. She did. A lovely 
color combination of fawn-and-black mud. 

My imitation Slippery Sam was out of 
breath, soaked with oozy water, but oh, 
so excited. I could just imagine her say- 
ing, as she tentatively licked my face, 
“But, it was such fun, Mamma.” 


Early in our association, Daisy developed 
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the custom of accompanying me in the 
bathroom when I was taking a bath. 
Actually, I think this habit stems from 
the regulation of the Seeing-Eye during 
training, that the dogs were to be with 
their new masters at all times. 

As I have said, Daisy used each avail- 
able rug for her comfort and, therefore, 
she would push open the bathroom door 
and curl up on the small mat to sleep 
peacefully while I was bathing. 

One evening, instead of napping, she 
came over to the tub, sniffed a bit, and 
then walked out of the room. I was not 
at all suspicious, although I should have 
been for all the Lord’s creatures are 
creatures of habit. The house was very 
still. My husband was at work. I was 
relaxing in the warmth of the water. My 
lethargy was not at all disturbed when I 
heard a small metallic clink. The rest 
of the evening passed in quiet uneventful 
routine. 

The next day, my husband caused my 
spine to tingle. He went into the living- 
room with a loud, “Oh, Oh!” The 
memory of that little clink came back to 
me with the force of a boomerang. I ran 
into the room with a shocked, “What is 
the matter?” And then came the ex- 
planation. 

There was a long-stemmed silver candy 
dish on an end table. The dish had been 
filled with chocolates. It was now empty 
—the wrappers were piled neatly to one 
side, the doily which had been at the bot- 
tom of the dish was now on the arm of 
the divan and, the biggest surprise of all, 
the dish was standing upright. 

To this day, I cannot imagine how 
Daisy emptied the dish so completely and 
so effectively without spilling everything 
on the floor. Evidently she had tipped 
over the candy holder which would ac- 
count for the metallic clink, but had some- 
how managed to stand it up again. 

Some say that character can keep one 
from temptation, but I have decided that 
it is much more prudent to keep the 
temptation from my character. Editor's 
note: See our May issue for further ad- 
ventures of Daisy. 


Canine Superstitions 


By Farley Manning 


ANY astonishing beliefs about the 
mystical powers of dogs have been 
dreamed up, circulated and accepted over 
the past fifty thousand or so years that 
man and canine have lived together as 
friends. Strangely enough, many of the 
myths still survive; probably everybody 
has heard a few of them. 


Some go back a long way. Many years 
ago in China, strips of paper imprinted 
with the head of a dog were sold as 
charms to help one man force his will 
on another. 


Many primitive races all over the world 
thought they could acquire bravery by 
eating the flesh of courageous dogs. Dogs 
in ancient Japan were regarded as sym- 
bols of good luck and white dogs were 
considered particularly lucky. Primitive 
agriculturists in many areas of the world 
believed the best way to end a drought 
was to sacrifice a black dog to the rain 
gods. And black dogs were the butt of 
many other cruel superstitions, usually 
arising from the notion that they were 
super-demons, somewhat more to be feared 
than black cats. 


In more recent times there have been 
quoted such nonsense ideas as that dogs 
howl when they see coffins in the sky— 
that a corpse will be brought from the 
direction the dog looks as he howls—and 
other local versions of the same dismal 
prophecies. 

Japanese legends almost invariably pic- 
ture the dog as an all-powerful protector 
of mankind and worthy of an honored 
place in the home. In ancient Italy dogs 
were painted on gates and doors because 
it was thought that this would drive off 
evil spirits. 

American settlers came across tribes of 
dog-worshipping Indians in their travels 
westward. For instance, the Iroquois be- 
lieved that a white dog was the best 
representative they could send to their 
Great Spirit, so they dispatched one every 
year during their season of prayer. The 
Dog Rib Indians in the West are sup- 
posed to have been men transformed from 


dogs. 


In any case, it seems evident that in 
most cases the dog was a good omen 
rather than a bad one. 
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Just Sandy 


Y name is Cricket Patience Marsh. 

My mother was a red cocker 
Spaniel and my father was a black and 
white springer Spaniel. 

When I was born, there were seven 
of us puppies which were too many, so 
my mother’s mistress thought, for one 
little dog to feed. So, she decided that 
she would find homes for two of us when 
we reached the age of five weeks. She 
told her young daughter to inquire of the 
pupils in her schoolroom if anyone 
wanted a puppy, but that she would want 
a note from the mothers of the prospec- 
tive owners stating that the puppies would 
be welcome and that they would be treated 
with kindness and consideration. 

The next day, a girl proudly presented 
a note from her mother which seemed 
to meet the necessary requirements. After 
school she went to our house to choose 
the puppy that she preferred and, wn- 
fortunately, it was I that she chose. 

It was a cold, rainy January when I 
went to my new home where no warm, 
comfortable place was provided for me to 
sleep, the plan being to let me sleep on 
the back porch for a few days until I 
grew accustomed to my new surroundings. 
The oldest boy, meanwhile, was making a 
poor excuse for a doghouse outside. My 
stay on the porch was cut short because 
of the fact that I was not housebroken. 
Then, I was banished to the outdoors 
where I suffered from cold and dampness. 

There were seven children in that 
family and the younger ones were rough 
with me, although they sometimes 
sneaked me in to get warm. Unfortunately, 
because I knew no better, I often vio- 
lated good manners and on such oc- 
casions I was grabbed by the nape of my 
neck and thrown out into the yard or 
swept out with a broom or sometimes, 
even kicked out the door. 
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from 
Death 


As related by my mistress, 
Alice McBryde Marsh 


A boy next door began to notice these 
inhuman acts and each day would tell 
his teacher who loved all animals. These 
people who took me lived outside the city 
limits so that they had to take their own 
tin cans to a dump. One morning, after 
I had been shoved particularly roughly 
out the door, I heard the woman say to 
her oldest boy, “When you come home 
from school this afternoon put all the 
cans in a bag to take to the dump in the 
morning and put that nasty pup in, too, 
before your father takes them tomorrow.” 

Of course, I didn’t understand what she 
meant, but I didn’t like the sound of her 
voice. The boy next door heard her and 
(so I’ve heard my mistress tell others) 
he rushed into the schoolroom that morn- 
ing and in an indignant, excited voice, 
told her what the woman had said. 

After school that day, the teacher drove 
to the woman’s house. I was, as usual, 
in the back yard, but I heard the teacher 
say in anger-suppressed tones, full of con- 
tempt, “I understand that you have a 
puppy you want to get rid of.” The 
answer was, “I sure have!” Then the 
teacher asked, “What is the trouble? Only 
a week and a half ago you wrote a note 
saying that you wanted the dog.” The 
woman retorted, “But I had no idea that 
it would take so long to housebreak the 
filthy thing.” The teacher then turned 
to the three youngest children, all under 
six, and inquired, “How long did it take 
you to train these children?” 

The woman had no answer and the 
teacher continued, “When one takes a 
little animal as a pet, he must recognize 
the fact that it is nothing but a baby and 
must be treated like a baby. Now, I am 
here to take the puppy. Please get it 
and I shall be going.” 

When the girl took me into the house, 
I was shaking so from cold and fear 


Cricket and Sandy 


pon 


that I was frantic. The teacher, whom I 
was forever after to call “My Missie,” 
gently took me and turned, without a 
word, to walk out of that house. 

My Missie knew almost at once that I 
was a sick little dog and she learned why. 
My bad treatment and exposure to the 
weather had caused me to have an infected 
ear, infected eyes and bloody dysentery. 
The first night I was with her, she was 
up nearly all night trying to make me 
more comfortable. 

She heated milk several times and 
poured raw egg into my mouth. She 
warmed olive oil for my ear and sponged 
my eyes with boric acid. Occasionally 
she would lie down to try to sleep be- 
cause she had to teach next day. 

The next night I was a little better, but 
she doctored me several times and the 
third day, when I was not so weak, she 
drove seven miles to a veterinarian. I 
soon began to get better and I think was 
really cute. 

I think that I have almost forgotten my 
unhappy early experiences. Once in a while 
when it all comes back to me, I have only 
to look around and see the kindness—my 
nice, clean bed, fresh water always handy, 
freedom to come into the house as I will 
and love from My Missie and my foster 
brother Sandy, who was so good to me 
when I first arrived. He is just the best 
dog in the world. 


Since writing this story, my beloved 
pal, Sandy, got out of the yard and was 
killed instantly when a speeding car struck 
him. I am so lonely and sad that I don’t 
want to eat or play. I can see that my 
mistress is heartbroken, too, but she tries 
to act jolly and tries to coax me to romp 
like I used to do. I must try to “clown 
around” as I did before Sandy died. Per- 
haps I can make My Missie laugh. 
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How about it—isn‘t my turn now? 


I don’t want that doctor to touch me! 
You won't let him, will you! Pare 


Pictorial trip through our 


HIS month we would like our readers to have a glimpse 
of our Rowley Memorial Hospital which is connected with 
our Society's branch in Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Here we see a family leaving with their dog, happy in the 
thought that he has been cured and can go home again. Then, 
too, there are pictures of the waiting room with owners and 
their pets waiting to see the doctor, a view of the operating room, 
several doggy patients and the manner in which feeding uten- 
sils are sterilized. 


Like our Angell Memorial Hospital, the “Rowley” maintains 
a full complement of nurses, attendants and staff of outstand- 


Patients wait patiently and otherwise in the waiting room. 


Two patients, in for a check-up are taken out 
for a little exercise. 
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Memorial 


ing veterinarians. Everything your pet needs in the way of 
veterinary medicine, proper diet and surgery are available. 

This Hospital was named in honor of Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
former president of our Society. It serves the entire western 
part of the Commonwealth and hospitalizes some 200 animals 
daily. 

Although pictures do, indeed, tell a story that thousands of 
words can not portray, we must, in this case, admit that it would 
be impossible for mere photographs to show the facilities, the 
healing serenity of the Hospital wards, the careful handling 
of the animal patients, the manner in which everything is done 
for their care and return to health. 


You meet all your best friends here—a wonderful place. The hands of mercy are always ready to cure. 


When a feller needs a friend, that old Sat. 
night bath. 


Food dishes must be clean and sterile. 


I may look funny, but this collar keeps me 
from biting off my bandages. 
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SURPRISE. 
WE - ROMAN NuUMBRAL.|8. To DRINK LITTLE 
- By LITTLE. 


Answers to March Puzzle: Across—2. ant, 4. web, 7. eon, 
9. dog, 11. toot, 12. oat, 13. Lt., 14. it, 15. elf. Down— 
1. stool, 3. net, 5. ed., 6. boot, 8. note, 10. Ga., 14. if. 


The Trapped Lamb 


Last year while vacationing in Maine and traveling through 
farm country, we saw a flock of sheep grazing in a delightful 
pasture. Suddenly we saw a little lamb trapped in a fence. 
Nearby stood a worried mother sheep. 

My father turned around and stopped the car. We ran over 
to the fence. One look showed the lamb was cut from the 

wires of the fence. Using a pair of wire cutters we 
freed the little fellow. We put him into the car and brought 
him to the owner of the farm. 

We told the owner what had happened. While there we 
helped bandage the frightened lamb. The farmer told us that 
the lamb was a little over two weeks old and a pure Hamp- 
shire ram. Our good deed was well rewarded for the fluffy 
white lamb became my very own. 
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Perfect Baby Sitter 


By Charlotte Harris (11) 


HEN I told my friend, Cathy, that I would take care of 
her Cocker Spaniel “Peppy” for ten days, I didn’t dare 
tell our “Duna” about it. Duna, who is part Setter and part 
unknown, is seven years old and has ruled the house for years. 
His first reaction to Peppy was, “A playful young pup, 
Humph!” Peppy followed Duna around everywhere. For the 
first few nights Peppy whined, and then we had a bright idea. 
We put Duna in the garage with Peppy at night. He was a 
perfect baby sitter. Duna didn’t think much of this idea, but 
he stayed in the garage until Peppy got to sleep and then he 
barked and asked to come in. This worked perfectly. Duna 
was very patient until almost the last day. In the afternoon, 
before their supper, Duna took Peppy to a friend’s house a 
few blocks away. He was thoroughly fed up with the puppy 
so he left him there and Peppy didn’t follow him home. 

Duna came, but no Peppy. Where was he? Every one 
whistled and looked everywhere. My sister Jean went out on 
her bicycle to look for Peppy, but she didn’t find him. Mommy 
and I went out on foot to look, too. 

Mom and I were greatly relieved when we saw Billy Chat- 
field, who lives a few blocks away, with Peppy in his arms. So 
we took Peppy home and gave him his dinner. He was per- 
fectly satisfied and stayed home from then on. 


My Birds 
(Grade 3) 


I love birds of all kinds because they can sing to us and are 
so pretty. A few weeks ago I made a bird house. One day 
some birds came into my yard. They liked the bird house and 
made a nest in it. I was happy because they made a nest and 
now I hope they will soon have some baby birds. I take good 
care of my birds and give them food to eat and water to drink 
every day so that they will stay with me. 


By June Ellsworth 
I have a gray and white kitten whose name is “Bangs.” We 


call him that because he has some gray hair on his forehead 
that looks like bangs. We enjoy our kitten very much. 
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Rex 


By Betty LeFeber (12) 


Rex, a springer spaniel, lived with some friends of ours on 
Lake McDonald. He was a very smart dog and knew many 
tricks. One day when we were up at the lake we decided to 
see if Rex would fetch. We threw some sticks into the lake 
and sure enough he would go after them. It was fun to see 
him swim for them. When he brought them back to us we 
would give him a piece of dog candy, then he would shake the 
water off of himself and be already to go again. 


This photo, sent in by Mrs. Albert A. Arell of Dedham, Mass., Bike 
shows Sherry and her pet, Blocky, who came from the M. S. P. 
C. A. as a kitten. 


What am 12 


(Each hint will give you a new letter toward spelling the : Sos cael * 
name of our mystery animal. ) 


My FIRST is in wren, 
But never in bird; 
My SECOND’s in told, 4S 
But never in heard; 
My THIRD is in look, 
But never in see; 
My FOURTH is in hive, 
But never in bee; 


My FIFTH is in eight, 
But never in two; 

My SIXTH is in red, 
But never in blue; 

My SEVENTH’s in bind, 
But never in loose; 

My EIGHTH is in chicken, 
But never in goose; 


“Meow!” my first says. In the dark 
It manages to see quite well. 

My next can yap and growl and bork. 
My next has quite a powerful smell. 

My next will squeal a lot and grunt. 
My next is massive, and | am 

Quite sure it has a trunk in front. 
My last one likes to build a dam. 

My hidden one now cast your eye on; 
Some people call it “mountain lion.” 


-vamsuy 


My NINTH is in eat, 
But never in drink; 
My WHOLE you should guess 
As quick as a wink. 
It’s an animal which 
Is in Michigan found; 
Now you can solve this 
Ere turning around! 


April 1956 
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Let’s protect her always ! 


‘HE protection of our nation’s live- 

stock is of vital importance to the 
total economy of our nation and as such 
we feel that every humane organization 
should adopt this phase of animal pro- 
tection into its program. 

A humane agent, when visiting farms, 
should detect any condition which might 
be conducive to bruising or crippling. He 
might suggest that all equipment which 
might injure or bruise be removed. 

In the transportation of livestock, the 


Editor's Note: As a special service we 
propose to offer, free of charge, a course 
of instruction to any representative of a 
humane organization in the United States 
and Canada. 

The course will cover a full work week, 
Monday through Friday, and we shall 
give the course twice, in the hope that all 
animal welfare organizations will be able 
to participate. 

The first “Livestock Conservation 
School” will be held from June 11 through 
june 15; the second from June 25 
through 29. 

Our Society will help in obtaining 
modest living quarters for those who at- 
tend and will do everything possible to 
reduce living expenses to a minimum. 

There will be no charge for the course 
and no charge for any printed material 
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Value Received 


By John C. Macfarlane 


agent may inspect several livestock trucks 

a day and he should keep the following 

points in mind: 

1. Animals should be loaded and un- 
loaded quietly and without abuse. 

2. Loading equipment should be reason- 
ably clean and strong. 

3. Loading chutes or tail-drop boards 
not too steep. 

4. Trucks should be driven carefully— 
slow at turns, no sudden stops. Loads 
inspected frequently for “downers,” 
and truck interiors smooth with up- 
rights on the outside. 

5. Open-top trucks covered to protect 
animals in extreme weather. 

6. Guard against overloading, crowding 
or dropping animals, lifting sheep by 
the wool. 

7. Immature calves should not be sub- 
jected to long hauls. 

8. Truck floor should be covered with 
sand, 1 to 3 inches deep, this to be 
covered with straw in winter, and in 
summer wet down with water. 

9. Crippled animals should be humanely 
destroyed immediately. 

The same points should be watched 
when animals are transported by railroad 
with these additions: 

1. Siding platform and car unloading 


ATTENTION! Humane Societies 


made available to those who attend. The 
only expense involved will be living and 
traveling expenses which must be borne 
by the individual or the Society he repre- 
sents. 

John C. Macfarlane, Director of our 
Livestock Conservation Department and 
outstanding authority on the subject, will 
conduct the two courses which will be 
identical and will cover the following: 

What to look for and what action to 
take as a result of painful, yet preventable 
livestock losses caused by bad handling, 
bad equipment, poor truck facilities, poor 
rail facilities and fire. 

The course of study will include actual 
visits to stockyards and packers, on-the- 
scene inspections of good and bad truck 
carriers, what the humane representative 
should know about these and how the 


door should allow no space for ani- 
mals to fall. 

2. Animals should not be hurried and 

only canvas slappers used. 
A high percentage of bruising and 
crippling occurs at auction sales. A 
few things an agent will find and 
should immediately correct are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Calves too young to stand, being held 
for long periods of time without food. 

2. Dairy cows that are fresh being kept 
over two or more milking periods 
without being milked. 

3. Animals being prodded unnecessarily. 

4. It is an agent’s duty to see that ani- 
mals held over at these sales stables 
are properly fed and watered. 

5. While we are interested in providing 
good care for these animals through 
cooperation, we must always remem- 
ber that any act or omission tending 
to produce cruelty is usually a vio- 
lation of the law. 

6. Horses to be sold for slaughter must 
be properly cared for. If they are 
painfully lame they must not be run, 
but rather sold standing in one place. 

7. The use of electric prods should be 
watched carefully. Such a prod in 
the wrong hands can be dangerous. 


Society can aid in reducing such costly 
losses, visits to dairy farms with discus- 
sions of things observed, a visit to a large 
auction sale and the collection of valuable 
information for discussion. Three days 
will be devoted to field studies and the 
two remaining days to classroom discus- 
sion and notes. 

We believe that through such a course 
of study as we are offering to humane or- 
ganizations we shall be materially aiding 
in our constant fight to reduce the painful 
and costly livestock losses that are pre- 
ventable — the protection of livestock 
should play a most important part in the 
over-all programs of all animal welfare 
societies. 

Please write to Mr. John C. Macfarlane, 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., if 
you wish to take part in this course. 
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Spring Is Just Around the Corner 


URRAY! Who doesn't love spring with its budding trees, fresh green grass and 
gay, marching crocuses? But Spring also brings us new fuzzy bundles of 
ittens, tumbling puppies, and adventuresome baby birds who topple out of nests 
too soon. Before you know it, the children will have brought home a new kitten or 
puppy, or an injured wild guest that must be cared for until it is well enough to be 
returned to its own world. Everyone instinctively loves anything young and help- 
less, but will you know HOW to care for it? Do you know how to reunite a young 
bird with its parents, for instance? 

You can find out—just write your friends at the American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., or call LOngwood 6-6100. They'll 
gladly answer your questions about care and training, and furnish you with all 
kinds of inexpensive leaflets for your ready reference. Our Society’s sources of in- 
formation include the world-famous staff of veterinarians at our Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, largest and best-equipped in the world. 

And when we say inexpensive leafilets, we mean inexpensive. All these pamph- 
lets are priced from only 2c to 10c apiece! A price list of available leaflets will be 
supplied upon request. 


Remember that when you need help, AHES is as near as your telephone or 
mailbox. 


Don't Miss Out 


Our brand new 1955 Bound || . 
Volume of Our DumsB ANIMALS is 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


ready for mailing. The price for 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in 
mind that the corporate title of our 
Society is “Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that 
it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and 
that it has no connection with any other 
similar Society. 

Any bequests especially intended for 
the benefit of the Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hos- 
pitals are not incorporated but are the 
property of that Society and are con- 
ducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST 
follows: 

I give to the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals (or to the American Humane 
Education Society), the sum of .... 
dollars (or, if other property, de- 
scribe the property). 

The Society’s address is 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Infor- 
mation and advice will be given gladly. 
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this handsome volume, bound in 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


maroon imitation leather and OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 

stamped with gold, is a low, low > Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
$2 25 Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 

a. Supporting Annual 50.0C Annual 2.00 

Contributing Annual 25.0C Children’s 1.00 

Please send check or money or- , we 

der to Our Dumps Anmats, 180 
¢ Since 1832 


Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, 
Mass. Better do it soon; we were 
sold out by June last year! 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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CALL OR WRITE 
MASS. S. P. C. A. 
180 LONGWOOD AVE. 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 


the rotection 


OST dogs are a problem we've been trying to solve for years. 
— L First, = ae the Dog Identification Kit (now on sale 
NO 6 for 50c each) to help owners fully describe their pets to searchers, 
and the Kit is a valuable safeguard—as far as it goes. 

However, our newly established DOG IDENTITY BUREAU and the numbered tags 
we sell for 50c enlarge this protection by helping the finder of a dog locate the owner. 
Easily attached to your dog’s collar by an S-shaped hook, these brass tags have “Call or 
write the Mass. SPCA” on them, with our address, phone number, and another number, 
permanently assigned to your dog. This is listed in the Bureau files with your name, ad- 
dress, and phone number, making the identification of stray dogs simple and sure. If your 
dog should lose his Tac, we'll furnish a duplicate for only 25c. Above all, do not let your 
dog out of the house without his collar and Tac. 

Order your Doc Ipentrty Tac today—and your Identification Kit, too, if you don’t have 
one. Send just fifty cents (check or money order) for each Kir or Tac you want to the 
Dog Identity Bureau, Massachusetts SPCA, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


P. S. Be sure to notify the Bureau if: (1) you change your address, (2) your 
dog changes owners or dies, or (3) you wish to put the tag on a different dog. 


More 
Nourishment 


Scientifically blended ingredi- 
ents insure the right nutrient 
balance for better health in 
every pound. 


Value 


Constant research and quality 


control mean better food at . 


less cost. 
A Dog’s Best Friend — 
Wirthmore 
Dog Food 
Meal * Pellets * Kibbled Biscuit 
Bone Shaped 


CHAS. M. COX CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
177 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Write fer lecation of your nearest dealer. 


Diplomacy 


ES, in a sense we want to buy friends, but not in the meaning usually 
credited to this phrase. 


What we are looking for are new friends. new readers of our magazine, 
new animal lovers who will enjoy reading Our Dumb Animals and perhaps 


learn to appreciate animals more than ever. 


IF NOT—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals, this is your chance to subscribe for a whole year (12 issues) 
at 1/3 off our regular price of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscrip- 
tions for only one dollar! | 


IF SO—If you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer you this 
opportunity to save money and yet send. this magazine where you think 
it is needed and wanted. You may order any number of new subscrip- 
tions at just one dollar apiece! However, this offer does not apply to 
renewals of subscriptions already being received.: 


This offer will be good from February through August. Act now! Fill 
in the blank below and send it to us with your check or money order for the 
number of subscriptions you desire. 


Special Subscription Offer For New Friends 


| enclose my check for §................ Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) to OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


